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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AS OF DECEMBER 3lST, 1931, 3RD YEAR 


Resources (Assets): 


Bonds: State, County and Municipal bonds only (no industrial bonds), under which the company has 

received all interest payments due during the year. There is no principal in default- 

First Mortgages: On improved city real estate only—(the company owns no farm mortgages and has 

foreclosed no mortgage loan)- 

Policy Liens and Deferred Premiums: Renewal premium notes, $17,635.61 ; policy loans, $8,327.18; net 

deferrecf and uncollected premiums $100,982.90- 

Cash: The company has no cash in any closed bank, owns no certificate of deposit and has made no 
time deposits. All of its cash in bank is withdrawable on demand. The amount of this item, in¬ 
cluding $286.75 in the company’s office is-- 

Accrued, Interest: Adequately secured by bonds, mortgages, policy loans, etc- 

Real Estate: The company owns no real estate acquired under foreclosure or otherwise- 

Miscellaneous Assets: The company takes no credit for its current agents balances and makes no 
advances to its agents. It has no stock notes, or collateral loans. It takes credit for no securities other 
than those given above. It takes no credit for its equipment inventory -- 


$ 753 , 933.49 

181 , 654.88 

128 , 945.69 


46 , 808.75 

9 , 192.45 

None 


TOTAL RESOURCES_ $ 1 , 118 , 535.26 

Reserves (Liabilities ): 

Reserves: For policies of insurance, as computed by the Actuary of the Bureau of Insurance of the 
State of Alabama, and covered by securities approved by the Superintendent of the Bureau of Insur¬ 
ance and held by the Treasurer of the State of Alabama under the Compulsory Reserve Deposit Law 
of the State, $206,491.00, less reinsurance reserves, $25,205.00,—$181,286.00; Reserves to cover other 
policy obligations, $1,786.00; death claims in process of settlement, $6,000.(X); borrowed money, being 
part of purchase price of business of another company, $157,290.00; excess of liens over reserves, 

$529.05; present value of installments payable under disability claims, $10,789.24; present value of in¬ 
stallments payable under contracts not involving life contingencies, $1,881.09 -$ 359 , 561.38 

Reserves: To cover agency obligations, $1,666.89; accrued expenses and taxes not yet due, $5,274.03; 

premiums and interest paid in advance, $505.82_ 7 , 446.74 

Reserves: Contingency funds held to cover market value of bonds (National Convention of Insurance 

Commissioners values) _ 11 , 858.49 

Capital Stock _ $458,090.00 

Unassigned Funds___ 281,578.65 

GENERAL SURPLUS FOR PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS _ 739,668.65 


TOTAL. 


Policies 

Life Insurance in force (life only)_ 7938 

Additional Accident Ins. (not including double indemnity) _ 1052 


$ 1 , 118 , 535.26 


$ 21 , 179 , 950.00 

2 , 736 , 039.00 


The company has preferred not to do a reinsurance business and accepts no reinsurance from any other company. 

The company offers all standard forms of life insurance and endowment insurance and annuities, including institutional 
endowments, children’s educational endowments, old age pension funds, group, wholesale and salary savings insurance, group 
insurance under employee-employer re'ationships, etc. 

Some Gains of 1931 

Insurance in Force (11.1%)_$2403,201.00 

Net Resources (13.0%)_ 110,889.13 

Surplus Resources (7.9%)_ 21,341.21 


For other information address 

JOHN E. PITTS 

Manager Scholarship Insurance Plan 
General Agent 
AUBURN, ALA. 
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Alumni Day—May i6th 


A lready the grads are making 
plans for the annual trek back to 
Auburn for the Commencement Exer¬ 
cises and to attend the annual Alumni 
Day activities to be held this year on 
Monday, May 16. Numerous letters 
received at alumni headquarters are 
heralding the return of many grad¬ 
uates and former students who have 
not yet made a pilgrimage back to 
Auburn since their exodus of past 
years. 

Reunions of 12 classes are being ar¬ 
ranged this year in addition to special 
recognition and facilities for entertain¬ 
ment which will be accorded the grand 
oM gentlemen among the “Old Guard” 
which includes all the living graduates 
from the class of 1867 through that of 
1880. Following are the 12 classes 
whose members will renew old ac¬ 
quaintances on May 16: 1891, ’92, ’97, 

’98, ’99, 1902, ’03, ’04, ’09, ’10, ’ll, and 
’12. Designation of these classes will 
bring to Auburn many men who have 
heretofore not been present on Alumni 
Day. 

In addition to desiring the return of 
every possible member of the 12 re¬ 
union classes above, the college and 
younger alumni desire the return of 
every possible member of the “Old 
Guard,” for in this group are many 
men upon whose remarkable work 
and long years of support the Alumni 
Association has been built. 

On Sunday evening. May 15, the 
Alumni Council will gather for its an¬ 
nual meeting at a “Dutch Supper” in 
Smith Hall. Important matters await 
action by this group of the alumni. 
College and alumni officials respect¬ 
fully urge the presence of each coun¬ 
cil member for this meeting. 

Following the very important busi¬ 
ness session which Alumni President 
George Blue has called for 10:00 a. m. 
on Alumni Day, in historic, old Lang- 
don Hall, the annual alumni address 
will be heard. 

Announcement of this year’s alumni 
speaker will be carried in the April 
issue of The Alumnus. 

The alumni luncheon will be held at 
1 :00 o’clock and class reunions will 
follow. 

Realizing that pictures of reunion 


classes will constitute a valuable sou¬ 
venir of the trip back to Auburn for 
members of these classes, facilities 
will be offered for the taking of as 
many photographs of these groups as 
possible. And of course there must be 
a picture of the “Old Guard.” 

On the evening of May 16, alumni, 
faculty, and townspeople of Auburn 
will gather on the main campus in 
front of Old Main Building and Lang- 
don Hall for the colorful Festival of 
Lights. Orange and blue lights will 
illuminate this section of the campus 
for the informal get-to-gether of all 
(Continued on page 10) 


THIS YEAR’S ENROLLMENT 
HAS REACHED 2,005 STUDENTS 


Complete enrollment for the regular 
school year from September 1931 to 
May 1932 is 2,005. These figures do not 
count extension courses, short courses 
at Auburn, nor any of the non-resident 
enrollment, a very large number 
reached by the Extension work in Ag¬ 
riculture and Home Economics. Of 
the ttoal of 2,005, 1,730 are from Ala¬ 
bama and 275 are from outside tlie 
state. There are 18 less freshmen this 
year than last year. There are 48 more 
sophomores, 8 more juniors, 23 more 
seniors and 36 more graduate students. 

By divisions of the institution the 
number of students taking regular 
courses in Agriculture increased from 
124 last year to 133 this year. The 
number taking Agricultural Education 
decreased. In the Engineering group 
the total number shows very little in¬ 
crease there being 857 last year and 
859 this year. There is some shifting 
in enrollment from Electrical Engi¬ 
neering to Mechanical and Aeronauti¬ 
cal Engineering. 

The number enrolled in Textile En¬ 
gineering increased from 56 to 70. Tlic 
Engineering figures would show 25 
more but the enrollment this year is 
being carefully distinguished between 
those taking Chemical Engineering and 
those taking a strictly technical course 
in Pure Chemistry. There has been an 
increase in Science and Literature 
from 307 to 353. The number in Chem¬ 
istry, Chemical Engineering and Phar¬ 


macy as a Chemical group has in¬ 
creased from 180 to 205. There is lit¬ 
tle change in the School of Education 
except as noted above. The number 
taking Home Economics has increased 
from 47 to 68 and the most distinct 
change in the institution is the increase 
in the School of Veterinary Medicine 
from 43 to 63. 

For the first time a survey of the 
student body to distinguish between 
those coming from urban communities 
and rural communities has been made. 
The rural communities in this survey 
are defined to be towns and villages 
with less than 2,500 population while 
those coming from towns and cities 
with 2,500 population or more are 
classified as urban. Of the students 
within the state, 990 are classified as 
urban and 740 as rural. On the same 
basis those from outside the state in¬ 
clude 189 urban students and 86 rural 
students. 


WELDING CONFERENCE 

AFTER COMMENCEMENT 


An added attraction for returning 
grads who can remain in Auburn a 
few days after Commencement, May 
15-17, will be the Southwide Conference 
on Welding to take place the following 
week. May 23-28. The conference will 
bring together more than 1,000 engi¬ 
neers and industrial leaders who will 
discuss major problems in the latest 
developments of metal welding. 

The program, soon to be announced, 
includes addresses on latest discoveries 
in welding by outstanding engineers 
of the country, and practical demon¬ 
strations at the Auburn department of 
industrial engineering and shops under 
the direction of Prof. Dan T. Jones. 

Special attention. Prof. Jones said, 
will be given electric and oxy-acetylene 
welding while manufacturers of weld¬ 
ing equipment will be invited to exhibit 
their advanced methoefs in this field. 

Special demonstrations already 
scheduled for the conference include 
cutting castiron and steel, aluminum 
welding, castiron welding, steel braz¬ 
ing, resistance welding, cutting with 
propane gas, pipe welding, oxygen 
lance. Stelliting, Thermit welding and 
the use of the electric arc in welding. 

Inquiries concerning the conference 
may be addressed to Prof. Dan T. 
Jones, Auburn, Ala. 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNUS 


“Dey’s Gone Xo Dey Classes” 


the football field?” 

W I asked Prof. Shi, executive 
secretary and registrar at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, on the second 
aternoon of my visit to Auburn. “Pd 
like to go out and see the team prac¬ 
tice.” 

Prof. Shi directed me. 

There is no stadium at Auburn, no 
monument of concrete and steel sug¬ 
gestive of the Roman Colosseum and 
of the decadence it evidenced. Foot¬ 
ball at Auburn, apparently, is still a 
sport for college boys; it has not en¬ 
tered the field of big business; the 
team cannot yet be compared to the 
St. Louis Cardinals or the Philadel¬ 
phia Athletics. 

“How^ close may I go to where the 
team is practicing?” I asked an un¬ 
dergraduate. 

“Go out on the ground with them, 
if you like,” he said. 

“You mean they don’t have secret 
practice?” 

“Certainly not. Come, I’ll go with 
you. Perhaps you’d like to meet the 
coaches.” 

I was presented to Coach Wynne 
and to Coach Kiley. 

“Make yourself at home,” they 
said. 

I went over and sat on the old 
wooden benches of the stand beside 
the playing field. A moment later an 
elderly gentleman came toward me. 

“I’m George Petrie,” he said. “I heard 
you were here and I came to find you. 
Someone told me you wanted to visit 
my class in current events. It meets 
tonight at 7 o’clock. I came to give 
you a personal invitation. 

For years I’ve heard of Dr. George 
Petrie, head of the department of his¬ 
tory at Auburn; I’ve heard of his 
learning, of his kindness, and of the 
love the students bear him. 

“It’s awfully good of you,” I said, 
“and I’ll be happy to come.” 

I commented on the fact that there 
was not one student—not one—watch¬ 
ing the football team at practice. 

“No, they don’t come out,” said Dr. 
Petrie. “Every man has work of his 
own; he can’t take the time to spend 
an afternoon merely looking on.” 

A tall, slender lad jogged around 
the track before us. 

“That’s Percy Beard,” Dr. Petrie 
said. “A splendid chap.” 

The night before I had sat beside 
Beard in the fraternity house. We had 


BY JAMES SAXON CHILDERS 

This is the second of two articles 
written on Auburn recently by James 
Saxon Childers for the Birmingham 
News, The articles are reprinted 
through the courtesy of that paper 
and Mr, Childers, — Editor, 

talked for an hour. No one had told 
me that he was Beard the hurdler, the 
world’s champion hurdler, holder of 
two world’s records. 

“There’s a man I know,” I said 
pointing. “He’s a fraternity brother of 
mine. He was at the house last night 
while we were talking. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Petrie, “that’s J. D. 
Bush, one of the finest boys on the 
campus. He’s co-captain of the foot¬ 
ball team.” 

No one had told me that Bush was 
co-captain of the football team. 

My wonder about Auburn and its 
way increased; it is difficult to un¬ 
derstand a modern American educa¬ 
tional institution where world cham¬ 
pion hurdlers and captains of foot¬ 
ball teams are not deified, where 
they are treated as merely a pair of 
boys going to school for an educa¬ 
tion and incidentally participating in 
athletics. 

♦ SK 

“This is Dean Hare, dean of the 
School of Chemistry and Pharmacy,” 
said Prof. Shi. “I’ll leave you with 
him for a time.” 

“I want to show you about our new 
chemistry building,” said the dean. “I 
want to show you the work some of 
the men are doing. Come in here; let 
me introduce you to Dr. Basore; he’s 
doing a very interesting experiment ; 
in fact, he’s already done it; he’s al¬ 
ready proved that a transparent alum¬ 
inum glass can be made from blast 
furnace slag.” 

“You mean,” I said, “that you’ve 
made glass from the slag ordinarily 
thrown away after the production of 
pig iron? Blast furnace slag in its 
untreated state is comparatively val¬ 
ueless—everyone knows that—and are 
you really making glass from it?” 

“Here are some samples,” Dr. Ba¬ 
sore said, and showed me four speci¬ 
mens of glass. “Those were made from 
ordinary slag that had been thrown 
away as useless. 

“It has been known for some time 
that slag contains silica and lime, 
both of which are essential in mak¬ 
ing glass, and alumina, a constituent 
beneficial to the making of the fine 


grades of glass. The trouble hereto¬ 
fore has been to find a way of get¬ 
ting proper proportions of these va¬ 
rious constituents and getting them 
without introducing other difficulties, 
and being able in the process to ex¬ 
tract economically objectionable im¬ 
purities such as sulphur and iron 
which give opaqueness. ■ A method, 
however, was discovered and we are 
making good glass from what previ¬ 
ously has been considered virtually a 
waste product of Birmingham and 
other furnace districts.” 

Dr. Basore gave me some speci¬ 
mens of glass, and Dr. Hare took me 
across the hall to another laboratory. 

“This is Dr. Jones’ workshop,” he 
explained. “Dr. Jones is not here at 
the present minute, but all these as¬ 
sistants are working with him. He is 
working on an experiment leading to 
the cure of Bright’s disease. He is 
experimenting with 100 dogs, and I’m 
sorry I can’t give you all the facts; 
they have not yet been made public. 
Some of the results he is getting are 
rather startling, and it may be that 
from this very room there will soon 
come a positive cure for one of the 
greatest banes of mankind.” 

s)c 3|e 

Dr. Hare led me to a laboratory 
downstairs. “This is Dr. Schreiber, 
who is here representing the Bureau 
of Standards of the United States De¬ 
partment of Commerce with whom we 
are carrying on his work in full co¬ 
operation,” Dr. Hare said. “Dr. 
Schreiber is working with starch; he 
can tell you all about it.” 

“No, I can’t,” corrected Dr. Schrei¬ 
ber. “No man can do that, for no man 
fully understands the way in which 
starch is formed by nature. We all 
know that carbon dioxide from the air 
enters the green part of the plant, that 
it meets the water which is being car¬ 
ried up from the soil and that it com¬ 
bines with it to form carbonic acid. 
We know, too, that light energy is 
absorbed by the green substance, 
chlorophyl, in the plant. Further, we 
know that oxygen is released by the 
reacting carbonic acid and that starch 
and other carbohydrates, such as su¬ 
gars, appear. But that’s all we know, 
and, as yeL starch has never been 
made synthetically. 

“The consumption of starch in the 
textile industry of this country runs 
well over 200,000,000 pounds a year. A 
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great part of this starch is consumed 
in the textile industry of the South, 
and yet not any of it is manufactured 
in the South. Some years ago the 
question arose: Why import starch 
if we can produce it here? 

“The manufacture of starch from 
sweet potatoes presents an interesting 
possibility, for sweet potatoes can be 
grown on land where our present 
over-production of cotton has played 
its part in the continued pauperization 
of the South. The so-called Black Belt 
of Alabama offers a rich potential 
acreage for sweet potato crops. In 
other words, would it be possible to 
grow and produce starch in Alabama 
for use in the textile industry of Ala¬ 
bama? 

“My work is to test the properties 
of sweet potato starch in the labora¬ 
tory and to assist in trying out the 
starch experimentally in the textile 
mill of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute. The information obtained in this 
work will allow us to predict with a 
greater degree of certainty whether 
starch from sweet potatoes presents 
an attractive commercial venture in 
the South, and whether Alabama 
farmers will be able to turn back Ala¬ 
bama dollars into their own pockets, 
thus enriching the state and the men 
in it.” 

* * * 

The chief interest in radium today 
is due to its therapeutic action through 
the destructive quality of its rays. 
When radium is placed in close prox¬ 
imity to the body, the flesh is destroy¬ 
ed by the bombarding action of the 
rays, and serious burns may result. 
Happily, however, these rays attack 
diseased flesh much faster and to a 
greater extent than they attack heal¬ 
thy tissue. The advantage of radium 
for use in destroying infected portions 
of the body is obvious. 

In all the world there is only about 
one pound of pure radium. It is valued 
at $35,000,000. A piece the size of a 
pin point is valued at $1,000. In hos¬ 
pitals radium usually is kept in con¬ 
tainers no larger than a Victrola nee¬ 
dle. Inevitably they frequently are 
lost. And just as inevitably they are 
found, whenever lost in a Southern 
city, by Prof. A. St. Charles Dunstan, 
head professor of electrical engineer¬ 
ing at Auburn. 

Prof. Dunstan owns an electroscope, 
an instrument he built himself, a 
most delicate instrument understood 
by few men in this country. With 
the help of the electroscope. Prof. 
Dunstan within the last few years has 
recovered more than $30,000 worth of 


lost radium, the most unusual discov¬ 
ery being in Florence, Ala., where he 
recovered $5,000 worth of radium 
buried four and a half feet beneath 
the surface of the city dump. 

At present Prof. Dunstan is engag¬ 
ed in building another electroscope, 
one which he believes will be a great 
improvement upon the first. 

I was standing in Prof. Shi’s office 
talking with him when a man came 
into the room. He was not a large 
man and he was very unobstrusive. 

“This is Prof. Allison,” said Prof. 
Shi. 

A moment later Prof. Allison went 
out. 

“Perhaps you’ve seen something in 
the papers recently about him and 
his work,” Prof. Shi said. “There’s 
been quite a controversy between him 
and certain Northern chemists. 

“Do you mean that he is Prof. Fred 
Allison, discoverer of elements 85 
and 87?” 

“Yes.” 

I’m afraid I was rather rude in the 
abruptness with which I left Shi. I 
hurried along the hall and saw Prof. 
Allison just as he disappeared into a 
side door. 

“Please,” I said, following him. “I 
know you’ve showed your laboratory 
to hundreds of persons, and that 
you’re tired of doing it, but would you 
be kind enough to show it to me?” 

“I’d be glad to,” he said. “It’s down 
these steps.” 

We descended a little circular stair¬ 
way that led us into a basement. 
There Prof. Allison unlocked a door, 
then another, then turned on a light. 
We were in a small room jammed 
with apparatus. 

“Here is where the work was done,” 
said Prof. Allison. 

For three hours he talked. For three 
hours he led me over the most deli¬ 
cate paths of pure science. And as 
he talked, he forgot that he was talk¬ 
ing, forgot that he was pushing little 
levers and adjusting markers and 
working with unbelievable fractions. 
And as he talked, I forgot that I was 
listening; I was carried into a world 
where few men are allowed to go; I 
drank at the clearest fountain of 
learning—I mean that just as I say it. 

“And that’s all there is to it,” he 
said, at the end of the three hours. 

I was dizzy with the glory of it, and 
yet a few of the facts I remembered. 

Prof. Allison, of the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute, working with ap¬ 
paratus built by himself, has devel¬ 
oped a new and highly sensitive 


method of chemical analysis, so sen¬ 
sitive that it is able to detect one 
hundred billionth of a part. 

Prof. Allison, working with this 
same apparatus, has discovered and 
added two new elements to the table 
of chemical elements, thus adding his 
name to the lists of the immortals. 

5 |! ♦ 

“I sincerely hope you’ve enjoyed 
your visit with us,” said Dr. Knapp, as 
we sat in his office on the last morn¬ 
ing of my visit. 

“Well, frankly, sir. I haven’t. In 
fact, my visit here has rather dis¬ 
turbed me. I’ve known for years that 
the smaller educational institutions of 
the country, that is, some of them, 
make an honest effort to carry on the 
work for which they were created; 
but the larger schools and colleges 
I’ve always felt were rather enjoyable 
places for older men to go and droll 
away their days as professors, and 
younger men to go and droll away 
their days as undergraduates. I’ve 
not found that to be true here at Au¬ 
burn. 

“I’ve seen your professors writing 
their names on the pages of science, 
and slaving for some learned dream of 
theirs, and slaving, too, that the men 
and women of Alabama might be more 
healthy, that this state might go for¬ 
ward and take its rightful place in 
the vanguard of the states. 

“I’ve seen your students designing 
buildings and constructing models of 
them with their own hands. I’ve seen 
them weaving cloth on hand looms. 
I’ve seen them treating cattle and 
hogs and horses. I’ve seen them chem¬ 
ically testing the soils of Alabama. 
None of these things I had expected 
to find.” 

“I’m glad you’ve seen us at work,” 
Dr. Knapp said; then he got up and 
went to the window. “You see out 
there—all that land there—it’s our 
dream that some day we may make 
it a great center of progress for this 
state, that here we may take men and 
women and train them so that they 
can go out into Alabama and give 
Alabama the benefits, both practical 
and cultural, that Alabama needs.” 

Dr. Knapp came back to his desk. 
“But that’s hard to do without 
money. Auburn is almost destitute. 
For four months we have not been 
able to pay one penny to our pro¬ 
fessors.” 

Glass out of slag! 

Starch out of Alabama sweet pota¬ 
toes ! 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Student Life In German Universities 


L ast month an attempt was made 
to sketch the skeleton of the Ger¬ 
man university organization. It now 
remains to indicate something of the 
way the student fares within the uni¬ 
versity. 

Let us follow a boy through 
a German university who has 
graduated from the Gymnasium. 
He has withstood the ordeal of 
a strenuous oral examination and has 
returned home to celebrate with fam¬ 
ily and friends at a big dinner the fact 
that he is now reif (ripe). With the 
dawn of the next day the last rays of 
glory begin to fade from his recent 
successes and he is now faced with tlie 
necessity for deciding what he is going 
to make out of himself. He studies 
various books dealing with the oppor¬ 
tunities in various fields; he consults 
many individuals engaged in many pro¬ 
fessions. Finally his choice of a fu¬ 
ture narrows down to two or three 
possibilities. Then he begins to look 
over the faculties of various universi¬ 
ties and to scan the schedule of lec¬ 
tures offered. It seems that the com¬ 
ing winter semester which begins on 
the 21st of October and lasts until 
sometime in March has most to offer, 
let us say, at the University of Jena. 
Jena, therefore, it shall be. 

Sometime before October he sends 
his diploma and Gymnasium record to 
the board of the university and it is 
approved. Between the 21st and 29th 
of October, then, the boy repairs to 
Jena to begin his university career. 

No Required Courses 

The first step, of course, is his 
Einschreibung (registration). This is 
a much simpler business than with us. 
He appears at the office of the univer¬ 
sity with his acceptance from the 
board and a schedule of lectures in his 
hand. There is no dean awaiting him 
to advise him as to what course he 
shall take. As a matter of fact, he is 
free to take whatever he pleases and 
as many or as few courses as he wishes. 
He is given a student book which will 
remain with him throughout his uni¬ 
versity days and in this book he writes 
the names of the courses he wants to 
take and the professors’ names beside 
them. He is then sent to the cashier 
to pay his fees. When he has done 
this and his book has been stamped 
by the cashier, he is ready to begin his 
work. The fees he has paid are nu¬ 
merous but not burdensome. There is 
a matriculation fee of about $6.25; a 


BY EARLE LEROY RAUBER, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Economics 

student fee of $17.50; a fee for clerical 
work of 25c; a health fee of $1.50; an 
accident insurance fee of 40c; a fee 
for physical education of $1.25; a fee 
that goes to the Student Association of 
75c; a fee that goes to a fund for help¬ 
ing poor students of 65c; a fee to a 



CELL IN UNIVERSITY JAIL 

In the Middle Ages the German university 
was an autonomous institution, having its 
own laws, its own police, its own court, its 
own brewery, and its own jail. Above are 
interior views of the old University of Jena 
prison, KARZEN, on the walls of which may 
be seen the insignia of various fraternities 
placed there by incarserated students. In 
those days students could not be arrested by 
municipal police. For certain offenses stu¬ 
dents are still brought before a university 
judge, UNIVERSITATS-RICHTER, whose of¬ 
fice is located in the municipal court house. 

loan fund of 25c. In addition to the 
foregoing, there is the fee for instruc¬ 
tion. This amounts to 75c per semester 
week-hour. Suppose the boy has reg¬ 
istered for six courses meeting three 
hours per week. His fee for instruc¬ 
tion would then be $22.50. His total 
bill at the cashier’s office for the 
semester therefore comes to $51.30. 
The fee for instruction varies, of 
course, with the number of lectures the 
boy has registered for, and it is this 
fee that provides the ‘honorarium’ 
which we mentioned in the previous ar¬ 
ticle. 

The next day the boy makes his way 


to the university to attend his first lec¬ 
tures. He pushes his way through the 
crowd of laughing and talking young 
men gather in the foyer, decked out 
in the caps and ribbons which are the 
insignia of their various fraternities or 
Burschenschaften. He finds the room 
in which Dr. so-and-so is to lecture. 
It is filled with noisy students. A bell 
rings. In a few moments a distin¬ 
guished-looking man enters at the 
front and proceeds to the reading desk. 
The students stamp their feet vigor¬ 
ously in applause and then subside into 
quiet. The professor bows, greets 
them and proceeds at once to his sub¬ 
ject for the day. If, in the course of 
the lecture, something is said of which 
the students disapprove, they shuffle 
their feet instead of stamping them. A 
bell rings again and the hour is over. 
The students crowd around the profes¬ 
sor’s desk to have him place his initials 
in their student books. No roll is kept 
by the professor and hence no check¬ 
up on attendance. As a matter of fact 
the student is now free to attend lec¬ 
tures or not to attend as pleases him. 
Only on the last day of the semester 
must he attend and have the professor 
put his initials in the book. This signi¬ 
fies that he is through with him. 

Chooses Valuable Courses 

OST students register for a great 
many more courses than they 
ever expect to do justice to. This is 
due to the fact that two things actuate 
the student; first, the acquisition of the 
necessary instruction that will aid him 
in passing his final examinations for 
his doctorate some ten semesters away, 
and, second, a natural curiosity with 
regard to subjects lying outside of his 
major field of interest. He is not de¬ 
terred from this apparent overloading 
because no grades or examinations are 
given on each course as is the case 
with us. During the course of the se¬ 
mester the student settles down to the 
few professors who promise to give 
him the most, while ceasing to attend 
the lectures of the others. 

This system may have certain draw¬ 
backs, but it also has certain advan¬ 
tages. The student is not moved to 
study by a desire to accumulate per¬ 
centage grades and credit hours. His 
attention is concentrated on the main 
things, L e., acquiring a real education. 
This also provides some measure of 
the worth of a particular professor. 
With us, a large registration with a 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Four Years 

At a time when everything looks 
blue and financial difficulties are 
upon the shoulders of everyone, when 
complaints and criticisms are to be 
heard on every side, it might be a 
good thing to turn back and record 
just a few of the things which have 
been done at Auburn since the spring 
of 1928: 

(1) The then Mayor of the Town, 
Dr. Yarbrough, and the City Council 
paved* almost the entire town of Au¬ 
burn in the summer of 1928. Since 
then additional pavement has been 
put in. The present Mayor, Mr. 
Copeland, and the Auburn City Coun¬ 
cil have gone forward with paving, 
schools, and the new Town Hall, and 
soon will take up the problem of sew¬ 
ers. 

(2) The old and unsatisfactory sys¬ 
tem of the college operating the light 
and water system has been done away 
with and these are operated by cor¬ 
porations which have put a large 
amount of money into improvements. 

(3) The new and beautiful city 
school building has changed the whole 
outlook of Auburn for its garmmar 
and high school. 

(4) Approximately one hundred 
new dwellings have been constructed. 

(5) Five new, beautiful and com¬ 
modious fraternity houses have been 
constructed. 

(6) A new moving picture theater, as 
good as any in this part of the State, 
has been erected. 

(7) The Ross Chemical Laboratory, 
Duncan Hall, the Animal-Husbandry 
and Dairy Building, the Textile Build¬ 
ing, the new shops building, the 
Dairy Barn, the Beef Cattle Barn, and 
other minor buildings have been con¬ 
structed on the campus. 

(8) The old unsatisfactory shed in 
which freshman chemistry was held 
and the old dwelling house which was 
used for a chemical laboratory have 
been removed and the old Chemistry 
and Pharmacy Building remade on 
the interior for the use of the School 
of Architecture and Allied Arts. 

(9) Bullard Field has been develop¬ 


ed for the use of the Military De¬ 
partment. 

(10) A new United States Post 
Office Building is soon to be erected. 

(11) Under the able management 
of Director M. J. Funchess the five 
branch Experiment Stations and the 
ten branch Fields have been develop¬ 
ed under a law passed by the legisla¬ 
ture in 1927, and have greatly ex¬ 
panded the facilities for Agricultural 
Research out over the state. 

(12) Under the able leadership of 
Director Duncan valuable work in 
the development of a sound and well 
organized agriculture in Alabama un¬ 
der difficult conditions and service to 
the people during flood and storms 
has been rendered by the Extension 
Service. 

(13) Station WAPI was construct¬ 
ed and developed and now has been 
leased for the purpose of increasing 
its power as a service to the state. 

(14) The enrollment of regular stu¬ 
dents in the two regular semesters 
has increased from 1614 in 1927-28 to 
2(X)7 in 1931-32. The number of stu¬ 
dents taking graduate work has been 
increased from 21 to 93 in the regular 
term and from a few to more than 200 
in the summer session. The number 
of degrees conferred in 1927-28 were 
295 and in 1930-31, 318. 

(15) The athletic situation has been 
changed from a heavy burden until it 
is now paying its own way and from 
a condition when our team lost every 
game of football in several years to 
the loss of only three, one tied, and 
five games won last fall. 

(16) The general research of the 
institution has resulted in such out¬ 
standing work as that of Doctor Al¬ 
lison, Doctor Basore, Professor Her¬ 
man Jones, Mr. Dan T. Jones, Profes¬ 
sor Hixon, Professor Dunstan and 
others of the staff. The research work 
in Economics has resulted in the regu¬ 
lar publication of the Alabama Eco¬ 
nomic Review. 

(17) Special donations for re¬ 
search work from the Bureau of 
Standards, the National Research 
Council and a number of corporations 


have been received by the institution 
in recognition of its research work. 

(18) Special noteworthy develop¬ 
ments may be mentioned in such di¬ 
visions as the School of Education, the 
Graduate School, the School of Science 
and Literature, the School of Textile 
Engineering, Aeronautical Engineer¬ 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Dairy 
Husbandry, Agricultural Economics, 
and many other divisions of the insti¬ 
tution. 

(19) A temporary hospital has been 
made available for the care of stu¬ 
dents. 

The list of these developments 
might be increased by going into 
greater detail. These are the signifi¬ 
cant ones. Scholarship has been im¬ 
proved. The Cadet Gray uniforms 
have been adopted in place of the old 
khaki. The Military Department has 
been developed into a brigade instead 
of a regiment. The Auburn-Opelika 
Airport has been established and de¬ 
veloped without cost to the institution. 
The highway from Montgomery to 
Tuskegee has been paved, a new short 
road opened from Auburn to Tuske¬ 
gee and the general road improvement 
into Auburn is better than it has ever 
been before. In days of distress and 
difficulty it is worth while recording 
the steps of real progress. 

Integrity 

The acquisition of knowledge and 
training are not only immensely im¬ 
portant to the individual and to the 
state but above all things there must 
be an integrity of character in these 
processes or else they lose their value 
almost completely. In truth it may be 
said that without the element of in¬ 
tegrity and character, education is of 
little value. Science is an organized 
body of knowledge of the truth or the 
laws of nature as they have been de¬ 
veloped through all the years. The 
scientist is a seeker for the truth. In 
recent months important steps have 
been taken at Auburn to protect and 
encourage the integrity of the work 
done by all students who are hon- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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The 25th anniversary of the estab¬ 
lishment of the department of archi¬ 
tecture was celebrated here Friday and 
Saturday, March 4 and 5. The fea¬ 
tures of the progam were a series of 
historical tabloids, exhibition of archi¬ 
tectural works, and a masquerade ball. 
This college division is now known as 
the School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts. 


Cosmopolitan Sunday was observed 
at the Baptist Church Sunday Feb¬ 
ruary 8, by special exercises for out- 
of-state and foreign students. 

Many students, faculty members, and 
townspeople attended a lecture on 
“Audible Light’’ given by Dr. John 
Bellamy Taylor on February 23. Dr. 
Taylor, consulting engineering of the 
General Electric Company, illustrated 
the phenomena of the transmission of 
light into sound. 

A petition containing twelve hundred 
names of students and townspeople, 
protesting the Southern Conference 
ruling against the broadcasting of foot¬ 
ball games was sent to Morgan Blake, 
sports editor of the Atlanta Journal. 

Cadet officers of the R. O. T. C. and 
many local and out-of-town girls at¬ 
tended the annual Military Ball which 
was given Friday, March 4. 

Religious Week at Auburn was ob¬ 
served Tuesday through Friday, Match 
1-4, with special services held 
each day. A. J. “Dad” Elliott, noted 
specialist in student religious problems 
and associate national secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., conducted the services. 
Exercises were held at 11 a. m. and at 
7 p. m. each day in Langdon Hall. 

Figures released by the Registrar’s 
office show that the complete enroll¬ 
ment for the regular school year, from 
September, 1931, to May, 1932, is 2,005, 
a new high mark. 

Of the total, 1,730 students are from 
Alabama and 275 from outside the 
state. There are 18 less freshmen this 
year than last, but there are 42 more 
sophomores, 8 more juniors, 23 more 
seniors, and 36 more graduate students. 

Members of A. S. C. E., heard a talk 
given February 22 by A. Clinton Deck¬ 
er, sanitary engineer of the T. C. I. R. 
R. Company and president of the Ala¬ 
bama branch of the A. S. C. E. 


BY GABIE DREY »31 



MAJ. G. H. FRANKE 


The second conference on interna¬ 
tional relations was held March 8 and 
five discussions were led by members 
of the economics and sociology faculty 
UDon the general topic, “The Economic 
Background of the Present World 
Crisis.” Professors who took part in 
the program were Dr. Harold Hoff- 
sommer. Dr. John H. Goff, Dr. Earle 
LeRoy Rauber, Prof. W. C. Crow, and 
Dean John W. Scott. 


For surgical treatment of a shoulder- 
bone injured while officiating at the 
Georgia-Tulane football game at 
Athens last fall. Major G. H. Franke 
was ordered to the Walter Reed Hos¬ 
pital on February 22. 

While Major Franke is away Capt. 
E. S. Ott will be acting commandant. 


The distribution of the designing of 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of Federal buildings among idle archi¬ 
tectural offices all over the country 
will do more to overcome the contin¬ 
ued depression in the building industry 
than any other single force, said Dean 
Frederic Child Biggin of the school of 
architecture and allied arts and presi¬ 
dent of the Alabama chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


Dean Biggin was in Washington re¬ 
cently urging the passage of a Con¬ 
gressional law limiting the work of su¬ 
pervising architect’s office to the con¬ 
struction and maintenance only of Fed¬ 
eral buildings, and placing the design¬ 
ing into the hands of private archi¬ 
tects in states where buildings are to 
be erected. 


A brief explanation of the situation 
in Manchuria and the issues involved 
•between the Chinese and Japanese was 
made by Prof. O. T. Ivey of the history 
department to members of the Ki- 
wanis Club at a recent meeting. 


“The Distribution and Systems of 
Taxation” was the subject of a talk 
made by Dr. E. L. Rauber to members 
of Delta Sigma Pi honor fraternity re¬ 
cently. He made an enlightening talk 
concerning the theories of taxation, 
explaining various systems in present 
use. 


Thursday, March 17, was the date 
for the annual celebration of Engi¬ 
neers’ Day on the campus. A tentative 
program includes the Engineers’ Ball 
and a banquet, with many other events 
to be arranged. The celebration is 
sponsored by the Engineers’ Club Eta 
Kappa Nu and Tau Beta Pi, honorary 
engineering fraternity. 


Students who averged 90 or above 
on all subjects during the first semes¬ 
ter were Louis A. Baisden of Anda¬ 
lusia, Henry L. Beck, Jr., of Charles¬ 
ton, S. C., W. W. Beck of Charleston, 
S. C., Henry E. Breedlove of Gantt’s 
Quarry, Lilbern Carre of Anniston, M. 
E. Crettet, Jr., of New Orleans, C. F. 
Davis, Jr., of Hartford, W. G. Hall of 
Dothan, Justin S. Morrill of Mobile, 
Thomas N. Pyke of Montgomery, Ig¬ 
nacio Villasenor of Quanajuato, Mexi¬ 
co, and Robert E. Williams, Jr., of Lit¬ 
tle Rock, Ark. 


An overflowing house attended the 
annual Auburn Glee Club concert held 
in Langdon Hall, February 12. The 
balanced program and the general 
character of the performance made 
this one of the most successful glee 
club programs given in Auburn in re¬ 
cent years. The program was repeated 
in Opelika Friday, February 19. 
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McAllister’s Dribblers Close Great Season 


R eaching the semi-finals in the 
annual Southern Conference bas¬ 
ketball tournament in Atlanta and fin¬ 
ishing their pre-tourney schedule in 
third place among the 23 members of 
the conference, Coach Sam McAllis¬ 
ter’s 1932 Plainsmen dribblers closed 
a strenuous campaign on the hardwood 
with the second best record ever made 
by an Auburn cage team. The Tigers 
tied with Duke for third honors at the 
tournament. 

McAllister’s charges played 16 games 
during the season, winning 13 and los¬ 
ing 3. Their record before the con¬ 
ference cage carnival in Atlanta was 11 
wins and 2 setbacks. 

During the regular season, Capt. 
Jack Stewart and Company trounced 
Hubbard Hardware, 50-22; Birming¬ 
ham-Southern, 41-23; Vanderbilt, 36-23 
and 38-23; Florida, 43-26 and 29-21; 
Georgia Tech, 25-22; Tulane, 42-37; L. 
S. U., 48-34 and 34-30, and Georgia, 
Southern Conference champions, 26-24. 
Georgia Tech and Tulane handed the 
Bengals their only defeats before the 
conference tournament, the former 
winning, 36-28, and the latter, 26-21. 

In the tournament. Auburn downed 
North Carolina State, 34-33, due in 
large measure to superb playing of a 
substitute, George (Red) Jenkins, and 
L. S. U., 30-22, for the third time dur¬ 
ing the year. The North Carolina Tar¬ 
heels trounced the Orange and Blue 
wearers in the semi-finals, 52-31. 

The playing of Tom (Little Papa) 
Lumpkin, 125 lb. forward, of Miller- 
ville, featured every game and won for 
this anemic looking youth an All- 
Southern berth at forward. He was 
one of the high scorers in the confer¬ 
ence during the regular season and in 
the tournament. He was equally as 
spectacular as a dribbler and stellar 
floor man. He was the only Auburn 
player to come up to expectations in 
every one of the 16 engagements in 
which the Tigers participated. 

rioOTBALL] 

A fter four weeks of intensive 
work. Coach Chet Wynne brought 
Spring football training to a close with 
a practice contest between two picked 
elevens, the “Oranges” and “Blues.” 
The “Oranges,” led by Alternate-Cap¬ 
tain Ike Parker, won the final practice 


BY ELMER G. SALTER 
Sports Editor, A. P. 1. 

tilt, 7-6, due to Casey ‘ Hunchback” 
Kimbrell’s trusty toe. 

This year’s Spring training was an¬ 
swered by 60 odd candidates, who 
worked hard to acquire finesse, power, 
and deception on the gridiron. The 
veterans and a small number of first- 
year graduates who donned moleskins 
for four weeks showed up well. As a 
whole the freshmen are not as promis¬ 
ing as the 1930 frosh. 

Progress was made during Spring 
training and it is believed that the 1932 
Tigers will be a little stronger than 
the 1931 eleven. However, the Plains¬ 
men need two gigantic tackles to aid 
Buddy McCollum and Hannis Prim 
and the same number of brainy field 
generals to assist Ripper Williams and 
Ike Parker. The team probably would 
be a championship contender if Wynne 
could locate four brilliant tackles and 
a quarterback of the Bobby Dodd type. 

Wynne loses James Bush and George 
Holdcroft, tackles; Ralph Jordan, cen¬ 
ter; Ernest Molpus, guard; George 
Egge, end; Chattie Davidson, quarter¬ 
back, and Lindley Hatfield, lialfback, 
from last year’s well-coached and de¬ 
ceptive team, but it is believed that 
each will be replaced without weaken¬ 
ing the team. They will be missed, but 
replacements are on hand who prob¬ 
ably will take their places in superb 
fashion. 

Assisting Coach Wynne with Spring 
training was Roger Kiley, Dunham 
Harkins, and Earl McFaden.^ Coach 
Sam McAllister, a valued lieutenant 
last season, was unable to help with 
the gridders because of his duties as 
head basketball mentor. 

The players expected to be in the 
limelight for regular positions next Fall 
are: Centers: Barney Musgrove, 

Will Chrietzberg, Lee Johnson, Bus 
Haigler and Laurence Farrish. Guards: 
Boots Chambless, Donald Jones, Mike 
Welch, Norman Houston, Arden King 
and Irving Levi. Tackles: Buddy 
McCollum, Hannis Primm, Bing Miller, 
Haygood Paterson, Jr., Tiny Holmes, 
Mutt Morris, Charles Bedford, Dan 
Lawson, Claude Pace and Tony Stover. 
Ends: Porter Grant, Carey Senn, 
David Ariail, Bennie Fenton, Jack 
Kemp and Ed Whitten. Quarterbacks: 
Ripper Williams, Ike Parker, Thomas 
Head and Curtis Caton. Halfbacks: 
Capt. Jimmie Hitchcock, Firpo Phipps, 
Allen Rogers, Casey Kimbrell, Buren 
Henderson, Wilmer Snider, Ward 


Wright and J. D. Morris. Fullbacks: 
Tom Brown, Sterling Dupree, Harry 
Whitten and Marion “Soprano” Talley. 

-^ 


TRACK 



S INCE it is almost impossible to re¬ 
place in one year such stars as Sam 
Robinson, Primo Coleman, Bob Stacey 
and Earnest Bell, Coach Wilbur Hut- 
sell’s 1932 Auburn track and field team 
will not be as strong as his 1931 team, 
which won the Southeastern A. A. U. 
meet for the second successive year, 
placed sixth in the Southern Confer¬ 
ence meet with two sure scorers out 
with injuries and annexed dual meets 
over Tulane, Southern Conference 
champions, Georgia and Georgia Tech. 
Robinson, Bell, Coleman, and Stacey 
graduated last May. 

While the losses from last year’s 
strong team are small in numbers, the 
four who received diplomas with the 
class of 1931 ranked with the leading 
track and field athletes in Dixie. Rob¬ 
inson won first in the javelin at the 
Southern Conference meet in Birming¬ 
ham last season and holds the Auburn 
record for this event at 200 feet. His 
unexcelled javelin throwing in Dixie 
in 1931 won for him a place on the 1931 
all-American track and field honor roll. 

Coleman, 1930 conference discus 
champion and 1931 indoor shot put 
champion, was prevented from com¬ 
peting in last season’s conference out¬ 
door meet because of an injury. He 
threw the discus 140 feet consistently 
and putt the iron ball 46 feet. 

Stacey placed fourth in the high 
jump at the conference meet his senior 
year and has a record for this event 
of six feet one and five-eighths inches. 

Bell, captain of the 1930 Tigers, was 
Southeastern A. A. U. champion in 
1930 for the 440 and has run the quar¬ 
ter in 50.1. He was unable to partici¬ 
pate in the 1931 conference meet be¬ 
cause of a pulled muscle. 

Coach Hutsell said that he could not 
lose men like the above and replace 
them immediately. 

This year’s team will be built around 
Capt. Jeff Beard, discus and shot put; 
Jack Stewart, high hurdles and high 
jump; Lloyd Richey, high and low 
hurdles and high jump; Emmett Mc¬ 
Queen, two-mile, and Ross McQueen, 
mile and half-mile. These boys will 
(Continued on page 15) 
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What Became of the Classmates? 

i --—-----—---- 


1896 

Jas. W. Culver of San Antonio, 
Texas, has been dean of the Texas 
Military Institute for 24 years. He re¬ 
ceived letters for athletic activities in 
1894-5-6-8, was a member of the Web- 
sterian Literary Society, and for three 
years won distinction as an Auburn 
student. Dean Culver attended the 
University of Chicago for graduate 
work. His address is box 1096, San 
Antonio. 

1908 

E. Steele Partrid’ge is connected with 
the New England Mutual Life Insur¬ 
ance Company as district manager 
with offices in Mobile. 

He graduated in the chemistry and 
metallurgy course, and was a member 
of the basketball, tennis, and track 
teams while a student. 

For 15 years after his graduation Mr. 
Partridge was engaged in the hard¬ 
ware business, and in 1924 was ap¬ 
pointed to his present position. During 
the winter of 1926 he attended the com¬ 
pany’s agency school in Boston, and 
qualified for the company’s conventions 
in Biloxi in 1929 and Swampscott, 
Mass., in 1931. 

Mr. Partridge has been secretary of 
the Alba Fishing and Hunting Club 
since 1918. 

He is married to the former Miss 
Eugenia Walkley of Wetumpka, and 
resides at 306 McDonald Avenue in 
Mobile. 1909 

Dr. Percy W. Hudson is assistant 
state veterinarian of the State of Geor¬ 
gia, with headquarters in the State 
Capitol in Atlanta. His home address 
is Montezuma, Ga. 

In a letter to The Alumnus, he 
writes: “Since assuming my duties as 
assistant state veterinarian in April, 
1929, the greater portion of my time 
has been spent in the eradication of 
tuberculosis in livestock, especially cat¬ 
tle. . . . We will never be able to con¬ 
trol the spread of the greatest disease 
with which we have to contend until we 
get rid of it in the food producing ani¬ 
mals, as investigations have shown that 
about 42 per cent of tuberculosis in 
children is contracted from drinking 
milk from a tubercular cow.” 

Dr. Hudson is recognized as one of 
the leaders in the fight on tubercu¬ 
losis, and he says that he is proud of 
the fact that he is able to do this kind 
of work. 


SLOAN RESIGNS HIS POSITION 
WITH NEW YORK EDISON CO. 


Matthew S. Sloan, public utilities 
magnate, resigned on January 28 as 
president of the New York Edison 
Company and its affiliated electric 
company and as trustee of the Con¬ 
solidated Gas Company and director of 
companies in the Consolidated Gas 
group, effective immediately. 

The resignation was acted on at a 
meeting of the board of trustees of the 
Consolidated Gas Company Thursday 
noon. 

“I have business plans for the future 
which I am not at liberty to discuss 
now,” Sloan said in announcing his res¬ 
ignation. 

Mr. Sloan, a native of Mobile, came 
to the New York Edison Company as 
operating manager in 1917 after service 
with Southern utility companies. 

He received his bachelor of science 
degree from Auburn in 1901, his master 
of science degree in 1902, and electrical 
engineer in 1911. He was with the Bir¬ 
mingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company from 1914 to 1917 as vice 
president and general manager. He 
lectured in engineering at Union Col¬ 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mr. Sloan is a member of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
In addition to his utility affiliations, he 
is a director in a number of banks. 


ALUMNI DAY 
(Continued from page 3) 
returning grads and faculty while the 
Auburn Band will furnish the music. 

Commencement exercises come to a 
climax on Tuesday morning. May 17, 
when the largest class in Auburn’s his¬ 
tory is expected to receive degrees 
from President Bradford Knapp. 

An added attraction for alumni in¬ 
terested in many phases of engineer¬ 
ing will be the Southwide Welding- 
Conference to be held in Auburn the 
following week May 23-28. 


Before assuming his duties with the 
state of Georgia, he was meat inspec¬ 
tor of the City of Mobile and health 
officer for the City of Montezuma. Dr. 
Hudson is deacon of the First Baptist 
Church of Montezuma. 

He has five children, Percy W. Jr., 
19; Cecil Irby, 15; Frank Parker, 13; 


Lois, 10; and John Martin, 7. His wife 
was Miss Janie Inez Martin of Co¬ 
lumbus, Ga. 

1913 

Sidney Nelson Wellborn, assistant 
architect with the office of the Super¬ 
vising Architect in Washington, was in 
Auburn on February 26 and 27 to work 
out details concerning the erection of 
a $90,000 post office building which he 
is designing. Mr. Wellborn expressed 
himself as highly pleased at the assign¬ 
ment. 

Following his graduation from Au¬ 
burn he spent three years in New York 
and was in the air service during the 
World War. He later practiced archi¬ 
tecture for 10 years in New Orleans 
where he maintained his own office. 

1915 

Dr. H. B. Nixon, D. V. M., is in the 
mining and ranching business in Delta, 
Colorado. His mining interests pro¬ 
duce gold, silver, and zinc. 

1917 

Richard H. Thach, second son of the 
late Dr. Charles C. Thach, was married 
to Miss Pat Moore of St. Louis on Jan¬ 
uary 23, the ceremony taking place in 
New York City. Mr. Thach is with the 
Westinghouse Company, Philadelphia. 
The wedding party was entertained at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Thach in New York. Dr. Thach is 
professor of constitutional government 
in New York University. 


PREXY’S PAGE 
(Continued from page 7) 
estly and conscientiously seeking for 
knowledge and training. The faculty 
and college council have taken new 
and important steps to set a standard 
at Auburn worthy of emulation any¬ 
where. We are seeking to build the 
way back to a restoration of the 
Honor System in all the affairs of the 
institution which will measure up to 
the highest ideals of men of character 
everywhere. The tremendous influx of 
students to all educational institutions 
in America in the last quarter of a 
century has brought to every institu¬ 
tion its problems. Auburn men and 
women have gone out for years past 
and maintained a high standard of in¬ 
tegrity and service in all walks of 
life. They are to be found everywhere. 
They believe in Auburn. As our num¬ 
bers increase more and more we shall 
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focus our attention on quality and en¬ 
deavor to see to it that the quality is 
there no matter what the number 
may be. 

Finances 

On the first day of July, 1931, the 
State of Alabama failed to pay its 
regular maintenance warrants to this 
institution for all divisions of its three¬ 
fold activities—College or Resident 
Teaching, Experiment Stations and 
Agricultural Extension Service. This 
brought us untold problems. On the 
faith of the credit of the State we had 
obligations which we had been paying. 
At that time, or at any time since, had 
the State paid us according to the 
laws of the State of Alabama, our bal¬ 
ances would have been ample to have 
taken care of our expenditures and all 
contracts which we had made. The 
failure of the State to pay was a 
calamity of the gravest sort. Since 
that time the institution has received 
only a small portion of the appropria¬ 
tions due it for the present fis¬ 
cal year. But should the State 
at any time pay the appropria¬ 
tions and monies justly due this insti¬ 
tution under the laws of the State as 
they now stand, every division of the 
institution would have the money 
properly belonging to it. The Board 
of Trustees at the last meeting ap¬ 
proved of the policy recommended by 
the president to separate the funds 
into the three functions of the insti¬ 
tution, especially to separate Federal 
Funds from State Funds, to keep them 
separate not only on the books of the 
institution but to abandon the keep¬ 
ing of a general fund and establish 
separate funds in the bank for all Ex¬ 
tension work, for Experiment Station 
work, and a separate fund for the sup¬ 
port of the college itself in its teach¬ 
ing and its administrative division. 
This policy is being pursued religiously 
and the restoration of every balance 
only awaits the proper payment of the 
funds due from the State of Alabama. 

Too much cannot be said of the loy¬ 
alty of teachers and the members of 
the staff of this institution during this 
critical period. It has brought undue 
hardships, multiplied inconveniences 
and distress not only to every member 
of the staff but likewise to the entire 
community at Auburn. The courage, 
determination and patience with vyhich 
teachers and members of the staff and 
citizens of Auburn have helped to 
bear this burden deserves the highest 
praise of everyone. Literally it may 
be said that the staff of the institution 
has kept the institution going. We 
still await the settlement of the State's 


difficult financial situation in confi¬ 
dence that those who have to do with 
the State’s affairs will not be unmind¬ 
ful of the sacrifice which individuals 
have made and that one of the State’s 
great institutions of education may 
keep its doors open and its work go¬ 
ing even though the money necessary 
to pay its bills has not been fortlicom- 
ing. In spite of the fact that some 
State institutions have incurred obli¬ 
gations beyond the entire appropria¬ 
tions made by the legislature of 1927 
Auburn refuses to take that step. We 
are not criticizing them; we are only 
wanting our people to understand 
that we have dealt fairly with the 
state and that we believe the state 
ought to deal fairly with us. In com¬ 
mon with other institutions and state 
activities, we stand ready to meet 
whatever adjustment the state must 
make only trusting that such adjust¬ 
ments will be made wisely, sanely and 
without prejudice. Education is too 
important for the State of Alabama to 
attempt to balance her budget by the 
destruction of any of her educational 
activities. There may be some things 
the state could do without but it would 
be a pitiful situation if the boys and 
girls of Alabama could not have the 
free schools of the State to get their 
education and if those who are am¬ 
bitious might not have an opportunity 
to go to State Institutions to become 
trained as leaders that they may help 
meet the vexing problems of the next 
generation. We have faith that Au¬ 
burn for sixty years has contributed 
measurably to the people of Alabama 
who established it and made it a part 
of the constitutional government of 
Alabama. Surely wise men may find 
a way to economize in government 
and still provide not only for the 
great common school system but for 
the maintenance of this and other state 
institutions which render so important 
a service in the building of a great 
commonwealth. 


Prof. E. W. Camp, head of the tex¬ 
tile engineering school, attended a 
meeting of the advisory committee of 
the Textile Foundation held in New 
York February 11. 


Dr. Bradford Knapp and Major G. 
H. Franke were re-elected president 
and secretary, respectively, for another 
year of the R. O. T. C. association of 
the Fourth Corps Area. 


WALTER E. HENLEY 



The story of Walter E. Henley’s 
climb in the business world to the 
presidency of the Birmingham Trust 
and Savings Co. was concisely told in 
the thumbnail illustrated biography 
which appeared in the Birmingham 
News of February 7. 

“Mr. Henley was born and reared 
in Birmingham and attended the public 
schools here. 

“Upon graduating from the Birming¬ 
ham High School he attended the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, 
1893-’95. 

“His first job after leaving college 
was with the Birmingham Railway and 
Electric Co. While holding this job 
he attended night school at a local 
business college. 

“Leaving the Birmingham Railway 
and Electric Co., Mr. Henley secured 
a position with the Birmingham Trust 
and Savings Co., as bookkeeper and 
clerk. After holding this position five 
years he was elected president of the 
Little Cahaba Coal Co. and was made 
director of the bank. 

“At the death of Colonel T. O. Smith 
(late president of the bank), Mr. Hen¬ 
ley was elected president of the Bir¬ 
mingham Trust and Savings Co., his 
present position. 

“He is also president of the Blocton 
Coal Co. and the Henley Company, in 
addition to being president of the Little 
Cahaba Coal Co. 

“After being made director of the 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Co. at 
the age of 27 years Mr. Henley served 
in that capacity for twenty years be¬ 
fore being made president of the bank. 


Prof. L. N. Duncan attended a meet¬ 
ing of the executive committee of the 
association of Land-grant colleges and 
universities of the United States held 
in Washington recently. 
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WANTS THE ALUMNUS 


Samuel Dunham Holt is in the U. S. 
Veterans Hospital, Oteen, N. C. Al¬ 
though confined to his bed, he wishes 
to have The Alumnus mailed to him 
so that he may learn about the pro¬ 
gress of the college. 


A FITTING climax to a long and 
successful legal career came on 
January 5 when Governor Miller ap¬ 
pointed Judge F. Lloyd Tate ’97 to the 
judgeship of the 19th judicial district. 
He succeeds the late Judge George F. 
Plans for the reinstatement of inter- Smoot, 
collegiate debating are being formu¬ 
lated under the sponsorship of the Au¬ 
burn Debating Society. A number of 
meetings have been arranged with de¬ 
bating teams of other colleges. 


r a n g e and 
Blue” the college 
paper, and he was 
chosen editor-in- 
chief of The 
Glomerata his last 
year. Judge Tate 
was also active in 
forensic work. 
While a junior he 
selected by 


While in Auburn he engaged in sev¬ 
eral forms of extra-curricular activi¬ 
ties. During his junior and senior 
vears he w^as associate editor of the 


-- Dr. Charles C. 

Thach, then head 
of the English department, to repre¬ 
sent Auburn in a debate held at Tal¬ 
ladega between the University and 
Howard College and Southern Uni¬ 
versity and Auburn. In the summer 
of 1897 Judge Tate attended an ora¬ 
torical contest in Monteagle, Tenn., as 
the representative of Auburn. Part 
of his senior year he acted as libra¬ 
rian. 

Judge Tate was awarded a post 
graduate scholarship and received his 
master’s degree in 1889, taking his 
work in English, French and history. 
During this year he was again chosen 
to participate in the Monteagle con¬ 
test as Auburn’s entry. He was made 
secretary to Dr. William Leroy Broun, 
president of Auburn, shortly after, 
holding this position until the summer 
of 1898, when he was elected to teach 
for three years in the First District 
Agriculture School at Jackson, Ala 

He began teaching in Jackson in the 
fall of the same year, and during the 
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following summer, he attended the 
Summer, Law School at the Univer. 
sity of Virginia. He continued the 
study of law during the next two years 
in addition to teaching. 

On December 29, 1899, Judge Tate 
married Miss Lucia Philips of Tuske- 
gee, art teacher in the Jackson school. 

When he finished his contract at 
Jackson, he moved to Wetumpka, re¬ 
viewed his law work, and in 1902 was 
admitted by the Supreme Court of Ala¬ 
bama to practice law. 

Judge Tate was immediately taken 
into full partnership by Hon. Frank W. 
Lull under the firm name of Lull and 
Tate. In 1903 he was appointed solici¬ 
tor of a newly-formed judicial circuit 
which included the county in which he 
lived. He was defeated in the May 
primary. 

For the next five or six years he 
practiced law alone. He ran again for 
circuit solicitor, serving two terms in 
this capacity. 

In January, 1918, Judge Tate was 
named attorney-general of Alabama to 
fill the unexpired term of Hon. Logan 
W. Martin who had resigned. 

In the fall of 1918 he was appointed 
supernumerary judge to fill a vacancy 
and served almost two years, resigning 
a month before the term expired to 
accept a position as member of tlie 
firm of Steiner, Crum, and Weil, At¬ 
torneys, in Montgomery. Judge Tate 
remained with them for a year, return¬ 


ing to Wetumpka in tlie fall of 1922 
to resume the practice of law. Early 
in 1923 he formed a partnersliip with 
C. T. Reneau which continued until 
September, 1929 when Judge Tate’s 
ill health caused dissolvement. 

He resumed the practice in Septem¬ 
ber, 1931, and on January 6, 1932, was 
named judge of the 19tli Judicial Cir¬ 
cuit to succeed Hon. George F. Smoot, 
deceased. 

Judge Tate is a democrat, a member 
of the Methodist Church, and a mem¬ 
ber of the Knights of Pythias, Odd 
Fellows and Masons. He has three 
daughters, Mrs. Charles P. Storrs of 
Orlando, Fla., who was educated at 
Montevallo and the University; Mrs. 
William E. Cooper of Concord, N. H., 
who attended Montevallo and Woman’s 
College of Alabama; and Miss Eugenia 
Tate of Montgomery, who attended 
Woman’s College. Each of his daugh¬ 
ters received their elementary educa¬ 
tions at the 5th District Agricultural 
School at Wetumpka. 

Judge Tate attended public schools 
in Evergreen, Ala., Lumpkin, Ga., Fort 
Deposit, and Seale, Ala. In January, 
1892, he came from his home in Russell 
County to Auburn, entering the Sopho¬ 
more Class. 

The panic having prevented his re¬ 
turning to college the following fall. 
Judge Tate taught and farmed in an 
attempt to make money enough to re¬ 


turn to Auburn. He returned in the 
fall of 1895 as a junior and was made 
assistant in Latin to Dr. George Petrie; 
he was paid a salary of ten dollars per 
month. With this money and the aid 
of his father. Judge Tate was able to 
complete his junior year. 

In June, 1897, he was awarded the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, grad¬ 
uating with honors. 
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Dr. H. Clarence Nixon 


W HEN the first annual session of 
the Institute of International 
Affairs was held in New Orleans Jan¬ 
uary 4 and 5 of this year, the chair¬ 
man’s position was occupied by Dr. H. 
Clarence Nixon, head of the depart¬ 
ment of history and political science 
at Tulane University. 

Dr. Nixon, who was born near An¬ 
niston, graduated with the B. S. de¬ 
gree in 1909, with the M. S. the fol¬ 
lowing year, serving as Dr. George 
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Petrie’s assistant in history. Prior to 
his attendance at Auburn, he gradu¬ 
ated from Jacksonville (Ala.) State 
Normal School. He states that he 

belonged to a small group of “semi¬ 
bookworms” who 
had the old-fash¬ 
ioned notion that 
one of the most 
important feat¬ 
ures of college is 
to learn enough 
to make good 
grades. 

After leaving 
Auburn, Dr. 
Nixon taught at 
Dr. Nixon Jacksonville Nor¬ 

mal, Birmingham-Southern College 
and Iowa State College. During the 
time between teaching at these 

schools, he did intermittent work at 

the University of Chicago for the de¬ 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy, which 
he received in 1925. He has taught at 
the summer sessions of the Universi¬ 
ties of Alabama and Texas. 

He saw service in France as a sol¬ 
dier in 1918 and as a reference librarian 
with the American Peace Commission 
in 1919 at Paris. 

Upon completing his graduate train¬ 
ing, Dr. Nixon went to Vanderbilt 
University for a three-year stay, in 
the meantime marrying Miss Annie 
Trice of Jackson, Tenn., a “co-ed” at 
Vandy. 


He went to Tulane in 1928, and last 
spring succeeded the late Dr. Melvin 
J. White as head of the department of 
history and political science. 

Dr. Nixon was a member of a party 
of American professors of international 
relations who went to Europe in 1926 
on an observation jaunt under the 
auspices and upon the invitation of the 
Carnegie Endownment for Interna¬ 
tional Peace. 

He is at present faculty advisor of 
the Tulane International Relations 
Club; secretary and chairman of the 
program committee of the Institute of 
International Affairs of New Orleans; 
member of the executive comittee of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical As¬ 
sociation ; and member of the program 
committee for 1932 of the American 
Political Science Association. At the 
Washington meeting of the latter asso¬ 
ciation, held during Christmas, he read 
a paper on “The Changing Background 
of Southern Politics,” which is to be 
published in Social Forces. 

Dr. Nixon is the author of numer¬ 
ous books and articles. 

He is the father of a twenty-months 
old son, Nicholas, who is “displaying 
speed and power and the ability al¬ 
ready to punt and throw forward 
passes.” 

“I am keeping up my Alabama con¬ 
tacts,” writes Dr. Nixon, “and find it 
necessary and pleasant to run back to 
my birth-place every few months.” 


Prof, and Mrs. Earl Hazel gave a 
two-piano recital at the Auburn High 
School recently. 
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TRACK 

(Continued from page 9) 

probably score against the best in the 
South. 

Stewart, captain and brilliant center 
of the basketball team, holds the con¬ 
ference high jump record at six feet 
two and three-quarter inches and 
placed fifth in the high sticks at the 
conference meet last season. 

Beard, brother of the world’s great¬ 
est hurdler, Percy Beard, looms as a 
record-breaker in the cfiscus at the 1932 
conference meet; Emmett McQueen 
was fourth in the two-mile at the 1931 
conference meet and Richey—built hke 
Percy Beard—is a comer in conquering 
the high timbers and in the high jump. 

The leading performers in each 
event, which is the smallest nucleus 
Hutsell has had for a track team in 
five years, are: 100-220; Casey Kim- 
brell, Felix Creighton, alternate-cap¬ 
tain Ham O’Hara and Sterling Dupree. 
440: Clay Jones, Allen Rogers and 
Felix Creighton. 880: Clay Jones, Ross 
McQueen and Stokes Johnson. 
Mile: Ross McQueen, Zach Huff, Alli¬ 
son Kyser and Hopson Murfee. Two 
mile: Emmett McQueen, Jo Plant 
and Marshall Caley. High hurdles: 
Lloyd Richey, Jack Stewart, Elmer 
Kelley and Clarence Killebrew. Low 
liurdles: Richey, Kelley, and Kille¬ 

brew. Pole vault: Robert and Richard 
Rutland. High jump: Jack Stewart, 
Lloyd Richey and W. C. Anderson. 
Broad jump: Casey Kimbrell, Ham 
O’Hara, Bob Ellis and Sterling Dupree. 


Shot put: Capt. Jeff Beard, Buddy 
McCollum and Marion Talley. Discus: 
Capt. Beard, Clarence Killebrew and 
Bob Arthur. Javelin: Allen Rogers, 
Marion Talley and Robert Rutland. 
Kimbrell, Dupree, Rogers, McCollum, 
Talley and Arthur are football players. 


ALUMNUS COMPLIMENTED 

Maurice Bloch, wholesale hardware 
business in Selma, encloses with his 
check for membership in the Alumni 
Association, the following encouraging 
message: “I sincerely hope that your 
efforts to raise the necessary amount 
to keep the Association properly op¬ 
erating will be successful. I think The 
Alumnus is a well-edited magazine, 
and is contributing toward keeping 
alive the Auburn Spirit wherever it is 
distributed. I feel that this year has 
awaked the majority of the Alumni to 
the duty which they owe Auburn, and 
that the future holds bigger and better 
things for the Institution.” 


Dr. George Petrie delivered four ad¬ 
dresses during February in connection 
with the George Washington bi-cen¬ 
tennial celebration. 


Prof. J. M. Robinson of the depart¬ 
ment of entomology was recently 
elected president of the Soutliern Bee¬ 
keepers Association. 


The annual oratorical contest be¬ 
tween the two campus literary socie¬ 
ties was held March 1. The meeting 
is sponsored by Phi Delta Gamma, 
honorary oratorical contest. 


DEY^S GONE TO DEY CLASSES 

(Continued from page 5) 

Cure for Bright’s disease, for beri¬ 
beri, for pellagra! 

Experiments in fattening pigs, in 
breeding cattle, in fighting the boll- 
weevil ! 

Discoveries of new chemical ele¬ 
ments ! 

Students out of the fraternity houses 
by 9 o’clock in the morning—“Gone 
to day classes!” 

And not one penny to pay the pro¬ 
fessors at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute! 
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GERMAN STUDENTS 

(Continued from page 6) 
professor may mean, of course that lie 
is exceptionally good, but it may and 
does often mean that he is exceptional¬ 
ly easy and students flock to his lec¬ 
ture room as the easiest way of secur¬ 
ing the all-necessary credits. In Ger¬ 
many it is the man who really has 
something of value to offer the stu¬ 
dent who attracts the large registra¬ 
tion. The superficial, pleasantly amus¬ 
ing professor finds himself with few 
students and hence with a small hon¬ 
orarium. There is thus a distinct in¬ 
centive for the faculty to put forth 
their best efforts and make themselves 
valuable to the students. 

University life in Germany is, of 
course, not all scholastic in its nature. 
It has its social side as well, but here 
again it is difficult from what it is in 
American colleges and universities. In 
the first place, the university is not the 
center of social life. It is a place 
where one goes to get an education 
just as you go to a grocer to buy gro¬ 
ceries. You don’t sing Alma Mater 
hymns about your grocer and feel in¬ 
tense sentiments of loyalty toward him 
just because you buy something es¬ 
sential from him. No more does the 
German student feel this way toward 
his university. The German student 
has no Alma Mater, no football team 
for which to root, no class dances and 
proms—none of the effluvia of college 
life as we know it. This does not mean 
that he is without social life; the point 
is, the university has nothing to do 
with it. 


It is in the ranks of the fraternity 
or Burschertschaft that the student 
expresses himself socially. Like Amer¬ 
ican fraternities these B ur s cherts cha f- 
ten are organized on different bases. 
Some are professional in character; 
some are organizations of boys from 
a certain part of the country; others 
are organized around some political or 
patriotic sentiment. 

These fraternities fall roughly into 
two groups the first of which requires 
duelling and the second foregoing the 
duelling practice. Duelling originated 
in the Middle Ages when the right to 
carry weapons was one of the most 
prized privileges of the German stu¬ 
dent. A fraternity adhering to the 
duelling custom may require a certain 
number of combats as a prerequisite 
to full membership. Thereafter com¬ 
bats are fought on challenge, the chal¬ 
lenges arising out of breaches of a very 
elaborate code of honor. The serious¬ 
ness of the offense governs the choice 
of weapons (heavy swords or light 
swords) and the degree of protection 
permitted for different parts of the 
contestants’ persons. Duelling is for- 
bidder_ by law, but the custom is so old 
that the police wink at it and the be¬ 
ginning of the semester finds the 
streets of the town and the university 
halls filled with students wearing com¬ 
presses over the fresh wounds on their 
cheeks, chins, and scalps. In fact there 
is an apocryphal saying that the dogs 
stand around to snap up the ends of 
noses that fall in the course of the 
many duels fought at the beginning of 
the semester. 

This may seem rather a brutal and 
blood-thirsty sport at first. But let an 
American mention this fact and the 
immediate reply is that they do not kill 
so many at duelling as we do at foot¬ 
ball. Nor are there so many perma¬ 
nently disabling injuries. No one is 
killed at duelling except when the rules 
are not followed. The combatants 
must stand perfectly still during a cer¬ 
tain number of passes which consti¬ 
tutes a round, not moving the head or 
any part of the body except the arms. 
If this rule is obeyed, no injury will 
result other than small gashes on the 
unprotected cheeks, chin or scalp. Of 
course, if this rule is broken, one of 
the combatants may involuntarily try 
to swallow the sword of his opponent 
with fatal results. But this is extreme¬ 
ly rare. 

It is with his fraternity brothers that 
the German student drinks and eats, 
takes hiking excursions through the 
beautiful forests, goes skiing in the 
mountains and, with his girl friends. 


dances. These social and sport activi¬ 
ties are altogether apart from the or¬ 
ganization of the university itself. This, 
as much as anything, makes it possible 
for the institution to maintain high 
standards of scholarship. They are un¬ 
der no moral compulsion to be easy 
with students just because they are too 
busy with outside activities to attend 
to the chief business of getting an edu¬ 
cation. 

It is to the fraternity that the Ger¬ 
man student attaches his sentiments of 
loyalty, for that is the group to which 
he adheres throughout his university 
career, no matter how many universi¬ 
ties he may attend. 

And now the semester is over. Noth¬ 
ing of interest for our boy appears in 
the schedule for the next semester so 
he packs his things and. prepares to be¬ 
take himself to Heidelberg, or Gottin¬ 
gen, or Munich or elsewhere, Jena is a 
thing of the past for him. He got 
what he wanted from the university 
which thereby performed its sole func¬ 
tion as far as he is concerned. For the 
rest, Jena will remain only a cloud of 
golden memories—memories of gay 
evenings in the Zeise WeinstubCf of 
beer-drinking at the Kaiserhof, or 
dancing at the Zum Schwarzen Baren 
(an inn where Martin Luther once put 
up over night), of music in the Thea¬ 
tre Cafe, of woods, of mountains, great 
names and great souls that have been 
attracted to this little town for cen¬ 
turies. Memories, perhaps, of the girl 
he once kissed in Paradise (a park 
along the river) while the moon rode 
high above the wooded hills. 
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Early one morning last week Her Benign Majesty, 
the Dowager Empress Tzu Hsi (“Old Buddha”) 
who recently ordered the Publi: Spirited and Har¬ 
monious Boxers to exterminate all foreigners, sud¬ 
denly feared for her own extermination. Her 55 day 
siege of the foreign legations in Pekin had failed. 
The Boxer rebellion was obviously collapsing. 

While the foreign devils who had arrived the day 
before from Tientsin were even then swarming into 
Pekin, she gathered her court around her to give last 
instructions, bid farewell. For the first time in her 
luxurious life, she was dressed in the blue cotton 
clothes of a peasant woman, her finger nails clipped 
short. Her hair was arranged in plebeian Chinese, 
not Imperial Manchu fashion. 

As usual in a crisis. Her Imperial Majesty was 
calm. Only once did her far-famed temper flash. 
This occurred when the Emperor’s favorite, the Pearl 
Concubine, commanded to stay in Pekin, plaintively 
suggested that the Emperor remain with her. Dow¬ 
ager Empress Tzu Hsi flew into a rage, ordered the 
Pearl Concubine to be thrown down a well, watched 
grimly while Eunuchs Li and Sung obeyed her in¬ 
structions. To her grief-stricken nephew, the Em¬ 
peror Kuang Hsi, Son of Heaven, who timidly raised 
his voice against these proceedings, she snapped: 


“Get into your cart and hang up the screen that you 
be not recognized.” Meekly the Son of Heaven obeyed. 

Once again calm, she assigned her ministers to 
their places in the three waiting carts. Then, without 
flurry or excitement, she took her own seat while 
members of the Imperial Household kowtowed to the 
ground. Said Old Buddha to the humbly-clad driver 
of her cart: “Drive your hardest and if any foreign 
devils should stop you, say nothing. I will speak to 
them and explain that we are but poor folk fleeing 
to our homes.” The cortege passed through the 
Northern Gate of the Forbidden City. . , . 

So, in part, had TIME been published in 
August, 1900, would TIME have reported the 
flight of the Empress Dowager from Pekin. 
So, too, would TIME have reported the taking 
of the city a few hours later, the disbanding of 
the Boxers, the difficulty of the European and 
American allies in finding anyone with whom 
to negotiate peace. The final treaty, signed by 
Li Hung-chang and Prince Ch’ing, provided 
(among other things) for the stationing of 
foreign guards in Pekin, for payment of an 
indemnity, which the U.S. continues to remit 
in the form of scholarships to Chinese students. 


Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, 
turn increasingly to publications edited in the historical spirit. These publica¬ 
tions, fair-dealing, vigorously impartial, devote themselves to the public weal 
in the sense that they report what they see, serve no masters, fear no groups. 
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